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CHATS WITH NURSE. 


By Two Mothers. 


V. 


FOOD TO 


BE GIVEN IN THE NURSERY. 


(Continued.) 


« speaking of bones, we might go on to mention a few trifles 

about meat for the nursery meals. 

“ Lamb is very easily digested, but requires long and slow 
cooking to make it so, as it has to be used so soon after 
being killed. 

“Beef, on the contrary, is more easily digested if rather 
underdone and briskly cooked, as the previous hanging of it 
has caused it to be tender. Mutton pounded in a small 
nursery mortar and the warm gravy and breadcrumbs added, 
is good when young children are beginning to walk. 

“ Veal and pork are meats which need hardly be mentioned 
in connection with children ; and though many mothers give 
fat bacon and bacon drip for breakfast after the porridge 
without harm, yet were we all entire strangers to pig, the loss 
could be sustained, and the fatty matter replaced by butter. 

“ Chicken is good meat for children under seven years — 
perhaps better than any other; and chicken broth is the most 
nourishing soup of any that is made. 

“fish of the lighter kinds is right. 

“From green vegetables and fruits there are supplied to 
the system vegetable acids which largely help to maintain 
the healthy character of the blood and of certain of the 
secretions. 

“ Salt aids in the making of the stomach-juice. I am sure 
you have both heard of the gastric juice, which dissolves 
meat, eggs and the curd of milk: it contains hydrochloric 
acid derived from salt. 
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veig t in meat. When a child does not seem to digest 
easi y, try the yolk only. Much depends on the feedin 
the fowls. Inland eggs are most agreeable." 
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Could you tell us anything about onions, ma’am r I 
could live on them,” said cook. 

You would not get far wrong if you did,” said Mrs. Ernest. 

1 hey are so nourishing that those who have not an objection 
to them, have a great advantage over those who have. A 
simple big Spanish onion is a cheap and sufficient dinner to 
the contented man who does not live to eat. Since you both 
like onions so much,” said Mrs. Ernest, “ I will tell you about 
a vegetarian friend of mine who was anxious to prove on 
what a woman could live— be healthy, do hard work, and yet 
feel that she had enough to eat. She walked long distances, 
climbed high mountains, and did much brain-work as well, 
and lived on three pence per day. I fear, cook, your profes- 
sion would be done away with if we all lived on the same 
lines. Perhaps I had better give you a copy from this paper 
of the bill of fare at three pence a day : it will at least teach 
us that more is eaten than is necessary for health and strength 
in these luxurious days. 

“ Breakfast — Wheaten porridge. One bowl full eaten with 
ten stewed dates. 

“ Dinner . — One big Spanish onion and turn wheatmeal 
‘ gems ’ i.e., small wheatmeal bannocks made with meal and 
water). 

“ Evening Meal . — Four wheatmeal gems, filbert nuts, water 
to drink ; and for a special treat, sometimes one pennyworth 
of chocolate. 

“ I believe all was bought wholesale. At all events, at 
the end of a month the cost came out at three pence per day. 

“ Poor thing ! ” sighed Janet. 

“ Meal and water bread,” cook said, as she shook her head 


dolefully. 

“ Don’t be depressed,” said Mrs. Ernest, “ the lady never 
felt better or stronger in her life than after the trial you 
would make it out to be. 

“ One thing is very certain/' continued Mrs. Ernest, t lat 
many ills arise from eating too much. When children go 
away for change of air, one feels so delighted to see them 
‘ tucking in ’ at the bread and butter ; but it is a time to be 
guarded, and give them specially plain food, of which they 
will not eat more than they actually need, for t le organs 
the food channel, shall we call it, get ‘ a choke, and a general 
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derangement follows in the system. Ihe mother who « 
over anxious to get much milk, much meat, and much of every, 
thing- into her children, is not always the most successful 
with their growth, for this very reason,— the child’s blood and 
strength is used up doing digestive work, and the whole 
apparatus becomes over-worked and food congested. 

“But to get on with our foods. lomatoes are said to 
correct the liver, and I believe they do, for a tomato will 
cleanse a child’s yellow furred tongue rapidly. Apples also 
seem to have somewhat the effect of cleansing the palate 
when eaten uncooked.” 

“Do you know, ma’am, that master Jack will not eat a 
tomato ; but he likes a stick of raw rhubarb,” said Janet. 

“ Most tastes are acquired,” said Mrs. Ernest. “ I remember 
Nora learning to eat tomato. We were shopping at a sea-side 
town one hot tiring day. I went into a shop to buy tomatoes. 
Nora would carry the bag for me, and being, I suppose, very 
hungry and hot, tackled a tomato. Before, she had disliked 
them. I tried the plan a day or two following, and since 
then she has delighted in them. Hunger is a good sauce, 
isn’t it cook ? ” 

“It is one 1 cannot make, ma’am,” said cook. 

“ Speaking of hunger, nurse. It is well to keep your eye 
on the child who toys with his breakfast. To check the 
supper is the first and simplest remedy to try, and to see that 
the child s sleeping room is well ventilated, for nothing 
impairs the appetite more than a close atmosphere. For 
instance, the close and vitiated air of a railway carriage so 
impedes digestion that travellers are less tired after a long 

day’s journey when eating very little, than if they had eaten 
as usual. 

When children are inclined to be puffy and suggest the 

ought of feebleness or slowness, starchy foods are to be 
a\oi ed , whereas lean and lively children are often too fond 
ol meat, and need a check. For a child troubled with a 
in -r? t,? ^ arr ^ lcea > a grating of nutmeg or even cinnamon 

,, S *' s S 00( J occasionally, though all spices are as 

well avoided commonly. 1 

“***“ With a P° or skin Probably requires fatty foods, 

as cream, butter, or even cod liver oil. 

1 food, as rhubarb or sour gooseberries, is very doubtful 
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value is without foundation. There is a large amount of 
,n “1 though many people can ea, it 

svStem and vm “ tendenc y »° create lactic acid in the 
:u~atT hlld ,r ° Ub,ed W “ h rheumatism 

frUi * " % ood for children, but we must remember 
| h " “! ' ca " here again teach us. Ripe fruit is right fruit. 

at which is unripe or overripe is the fruit which gives colic 
and dysentery, and there seems a special inclination to eat 
over much fruit at a time and between meals, a mistake more 
unlikely with other articles of diet. 


“ kruit was evidently sent as a food, and there is a cooling 
corrective influence in pure fruit acids which we need. 
Children are better for having fruits in season and in reason, 
avoiding the indigestible portions.” 

“ You don’t approve of pastry, I know, ma’am,” Janet said. 
“ Where comes the harm from a bit of light pastry, I should 
like to know,” said cook. 


“ Even we grown-ups know that life is brighter before than 
after eating pastry. There is a great deal of fat put into 
very little flour, and all is very quickly in and out of the oven. 

“If we could now chemically try in a test tube to dissolve 
fat that had been heated, and in another tube fat that had 
not, we should find the uncooked fat dissolve much the more 
readily. Then pastry slips down so easily into the stomach — 
the starch in the flour has escaped the juice of the mouth 
glands — and the fat in the butter or lard is not acted upon 
until out of the stomach again ; so probably these reasons 
account for the feeling of discomfort following the eating 
of pastry. 

“ I have said nothing to you about the beverages as we 
call them, so just a word. Tea is not desirable, being a 
stimulant ; but weak and seldom, it will do no harm, for we 
require a certain amount of water ; and though cocoa is both 
heat-giving and feeding, it is better given by way of variety. 
Where milk is the staple of the nursery, there is a danger 
of crowding foods of too sugary and fatty a nature, since over 
much sugar taxes the liver. Children require more sweet- 
stuff than grown-ups, as their natural disposition tow ards it 
teaches us ; but the child who is constantly treated to goodies, 
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7T Tinfn being good, from the nurse’s pocket, is safely 
0f J kd l&er, fnd the teeth are in peril; but the harm 
m/ora ba d l , EATING BETWEEN MEALS. Not one 

oersorOn a mUlion can stand that : the stomach requires rest 
and consideration if it is to escape the mtsenes of dyspepsia. 
The nurse who bribes a child into being good by keeping a 
private supply of sweets is doing a cruel wrong : preparing 
injury to health, trouble for parents, and sickly days when 
,he little ones will be called ‘ bad to do with ‘A bit of 
, _ j ^wpptie then is kind onlv tn 




“Do not forget Janet, that after a quickly digested meal,— 
say a fish dinner, or a meal where ‘ a monkey has climbed up 
the back,’— a child may be ‘hungry cross,’ and not know 
‘what ails.’ Then is the time to use your discretion and 
hurry up the next meal, or give the child a drink of milk. 
Just then, indeed, is the time when a bit of mother’s whole- 
some chocolate would not be out of place, for more reasons 
than one, for it would have good chance of passing rapidly 
away into the blood near a meal-time, and is very feeding 
and warming. 

“ I have kept you a long time, cook, but I know you will 
now be doubly interested in keeping us all healthily fed,’ 
said Mrs. Ernest as she rose to leave the nursery. 

“Thank you, ma’am, I’ve enjoyed the lesson, and you shall 
have hidden milk, and nice brown bread : I’ll see to that. 
Good-night, ma’am.” 


AUNT MAI’S BUDGET. 

By Mrs. Francis F. Steinthal. 

My Dear Children,— This is a holiday month, and 
probably some of you are wondering what new game you 
can invent that will last a long time. Shall I tell you of a 
game that some little children made up and played for a 
fortnight, daily, quite lately r They had been shipwrecked 
on a desert island, and had almost next to nothing with them ; 
so they got pieces of wood and carved for themselves plates, 
dishes, knives, forks, spoons; boats, so as to get to other 
islands for food ; and needles and pins out of thorns. They 
made a hut in the garden, and constructed umbrellas of large 
leaves. Cups were made of leaves fastened together with 
thorns. They had many adventures with wild Indians, who 
occasionally surprised them. Could you not invent many 
more useful articles r 

Wishing you all a very, very happy holiday, 

Your loving 

Auntie Mai. 


Competitions. 

Next month Dolly’s best dress will be taken. 

Queen Elizabeth to be dressed, and Illustrations of the Tale. 
No work will be done this month. 


Our Little Cooks. 

I. Scones . — Rub four ounces of butter into a pound of 
Hour, and add a pinch of salt and a tea-spoonful of ba ing 
powder. Mix to a light paste with milk. Knead the doug 
a little, roll it out till about a third of an inch thick, and cut 
it into three-cornered pieces, each side being a iou 
four inches long, or they can be made into a round l shape. 
Put the scones on a floured tin, and bake in a qui • 

n. Cauliflower. Cauliflower can e ther be a c 


